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PREFACE. 


histobio India and hkb Tbkpum 1 
By T. N. RAMACHANDRAN 
Religion and the Temple. 

India was hailed in the classical ages as a “ land of wonders ’ India is still so, becans* 
of her large number of temples, both rock-cut and structural. The structural temples fall undef 
three main heads or styles of architecture, the rectangular or Ndgara mostly in the north, the 
circular or Vesara mostly on the east coast (Andhra and Orissa), and the octagonal or Drdvida 
in the Deocan and South India. An alternative grouping of temples into six styles is based on 
geographical rather than architectural considerations. These six styles relate to the three 
mentioned above and to three more called Sarvadesika, Kalinga and Yarata. But more 
than it was religion that served as the environment and the background to the temples of 
India. Like West Asia, India is a land of saints and shrines, pilgrims and pilgrimages, festivals 
(■utsavas) and rituals ( agamas) prescribed by religion. It is even more. Religion is the very 
frame-work of life, that which inspires Indian Art and Architecture. Sylvain Levi was right 
in declaring that in India ‘ ‘ humanity is steeped in divinity and by whatever name he worships 
Him, each man sees God, hears God, is a part of God and lives in God every minute of his life; 
even the humblest are not cut off 


The Human Body and the Temple. 

The creation of the Indian temple was the result of man’s urge to express himself or give 
expression to his divine self. And the temple is but a reflection of the human form. How ! 
The material with which the temple is built-n ck, sandstone, marble, stucco wood or metal— 
i* the skeleton. What is called ‘architecture, which in India falls into some recognizable styles 
{Ndgara, Vesara, Drdvida) is the shape, the flesh, nay the form, of the human body. Figures, 
such as sculptures and images which decorate the temples, play the role of jewellery, dress and 
general beauty or anatomical proportions of the human form. And last, but not the least in impor¬ 
tance, are paintings, fresco or tempera, wall paintings or mural, which we find on the walls, pillar* 
and ceilings of Indian temples (cf. Ajanta, Sittannavasal, Tirumalai and Palitana). They compare 
with the complexion, hue and beauty of the human system. 

1 Paper presented to the 22nd International Congress of Orientalists. September 1951, 
held at Istanbul, Turkey. Reprinted from the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
Vol. XIX Part III, with the kind permission of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 
Mylipor®, Madras. 
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Does man see God in such a temple ? Even as in the case of the human body endowed as 
above one has to search for the imperceptible soul, the God or the presiding deity whose abode is 
in the interior of the temple is not readily cognizable. But all that the general visitor to a temple 
derives is spectacular gratification ( sahridaydnanda ), while only a select few visualise the God 
(brahmancmda). To get over this defect, great temple-builders fitted into great temples scenes 
drawn from the divine deeds of Gods called lllds, principally on the Brahmanical side of the 
three major Deities, Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver and Siva the destroyer, and on the 
Buddhist side of the life of the Buddha and his past births ( jdtakas ), and on the Jaina side of the 
lives of their 24 Tirthankaras or ‘ World Teachers 


Prehistoric India. 

The religion of prehistoric India wa s one of the megalithic period and can best be understood 
by a careful and comparative study of the barrows, cairns, dolmens, stone circles, menhirs, cists, 
sarcophagi and cromlechs spread over India which relate to prehistoric man’s reverence for th* 
dead and the methods adopted by him for the disposal of the dead. 


Pre-Vedic India.. 

Till 1921, it was believed that Indian history began with the four collections of the Vedic 
hymns (Rile, Yajus, Sam a and Atharvan), written in archaic Sanskrit and assigned to the period 
1500-1000 B.C. Beyond that, writers thought that India’s past was dark. Vincent Smith add 
that ‘ ‘ dark ’ ’ was not only the past but also the age between the Vedic times and the invasion 
of the Macedonian conqueror Alexander. But the clouds cleared in 1921 at Mohenjo-Baro in Sind 
and Harappa in the Punjab, where archaeological excavations exposed a highly developed civili¬ 
sation, rich in works of art, of religion then known and of a pictographic system of writing, dating 
from the 3rd millennium B.C. The Vedas make no mention of this civilisation which the Vedic 
Aryan encountered and replaced by his own. While the gap still remains unbridged, there are 
indications of obvious connexion with the Sumerian and Elamite cultures. Sir John Marshall’s 
attempts to trace out, in the imagery of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa certain features of the sub¬ 
sequent Vedic pantheon or the pantheon of Sanskrit India, awaits further investigation and proof. 


Vedic India. 


Vedic India had lived in glory. It had produced golden ages indeed. But the 
Archaeologist is disappointed as all his diggings in prospective Vedic places have only told 
him that the thread of the story of archaeology is lost as the Vedic age has not left 
any religious monuments and he loses hope of finding any either. Why l Worship, as 
we understand fiom the vedic hymns, Was complicated and endless, though refind. 
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Associated as it was with a well-defined and regulated ritual, the Archaeologist finds to his 
surprise that it never reached the collective stage. The many sacrifices described formed the 
worship meant for the exclusive benefit of the performer, the yajamdna. Every sacrifice was 
self-sufficient and therefore independent and “could be inserted without further nn . U t on in the 
web of the greatest sacrifice of all, the life of the Universe itself ’ 


Jaina Temples. 

A revolution was found necessary in religion so that religious monuments could develop 
and the thread of the temple could continue. Such a revolution took place towards the 6th 
century before Christ, in the Gangetic valley, between the River Ganga and the Himalayas. Lord 
Mahavlra and Lord Buddha were two of the many Teachers who spread in India a gospel of libera¬ 
tion or Moksha based on reason and freedom from ritual and thus laid a firm foundation for a reli¬ 
gious renaissance. The advent of these teachers synchronised with a mighty political revolution 
that shook entire India, a revolution that replaced clans by states, and prepared the way for an 
Empire transcending States. Mahavlra, the 24th and the last Tirthankara out of a glorius galaxy 
of 24 such Tirbhankaras or ‘World Teachers’, founded an ascetic order or brother-hood, governed 
by a system of rules and standing on the sheet-rock of an edifying doctrine of absolute sanctity 
of life, called Ahirhsa. His Ahithsd doctrine— Ahimsd paramodho.rmah- reverberated in the entire 
Universe and spread like wild fire through the ages (of 25 centuries) till it fascinated Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of Modern India. It is no exaggeration to say that on this famous doctrin® 
of Ahimsa or Non-violence , the Mahatma built a New India, the Young India of today. 


Jainism, so called because its founder was a Jina or ‘ Victor attempts to raise man to god- 
hood and to inspire him to reach it by steady faith, right perception, perfect knowledge and above 
all by a spotless life. Jainism believes in godhood and speaks of innumerable gods. The story 
of the religion founded by Lord Mahavlra is a story of 25 centuries, spreading over the whole of 
India, with its centres of activity still maintained in Gujarat, Mathura, Rajasthan, Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa, the Deccan, Mysore and South India. While saints and scholars ennobled the religion, 
the Jaina merchants vied with each other in erecting myriad temples, some of which are the 
glories of the religious architecture of India. For our study of the best Jaina temples we should 
turn to the places where the Txrthankaras, of whom Mahavlra was the 24th and the last, were 
born and attained nirvana, as they are just the places of pilgrimage in and around which the 
Jaina religious following constructed temples and raised shrines for a faithful posterity to admir® 
and adore. Such are Ayodhya, Sravasti, KausambI, Varanasi or Kail, Hastinapura, Mathura, 
Rajagriha, Sauripura or Dvaraka, Kundapura or Kundagrama, Asthapada, Satrunjaya. 
Sammeta-Sikhara or Mt. ParSvanath, Champapurl, Mt. Girnar, Pavapuri Chandrapurl, 
Kakandi, Bhadrapura, Simhapuri, Kampilya, Ratnapuri and Mithila. Rajagriha 
(Dist. Patna) has been a rich archaelogical centre, with many small temples • built 
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on almost all its hills. Pavapurl, the place of Mahavira’s nirvana and Nalanda, Kollaga, and 
Balaka which were the places of Mahavira’s early activities are near Rajagjiha. Jain 
literature speaks of Rajagriha as the capital of Magadha, the residence of such Royalty as 
Jarasandha, Srenika, Kunika and as a seat of the Jaina religion where the Jaina saints ever 
practised austerities. 


The Lomas Rishi cave in Barabar Hills, Bihar, is one among the many chapels or religions 
dwellings excavated for the Ajivikas in the hardest rock, with the entrance carved in imitation 
of wooden forms, and the inside exquisitely finished and polished like glass. The form of the 
Lomas Rishi cave, which is Mauryan, is evidently that of contemporary structural buildings 
in indigenous style. Excavations at Muttra have exposed Jaina establishments and sculptures 
assignable to the beginning of the Christian era. 


While structural edifices— stupas, chapels, and monasteries—were being erected in Hindus- 
than, the Buddhists and Jains of Western and Eastern India were engaged in fashioning more 
permanent monuments of the same class by hewing them from the living rock. The practice of 
hollowing out chambers had been common in Egypt from time immemorial, and by the sixth 
century B.C. had spread as far east as Persia, where the royal tombs of Darius and his successors 
of the Achaemenian dynasty up to the time of Codomannus (335-330 B.C.) were excavated in the 
cliffs of Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis. From Persia the idea found its way during the third 
century before the Christian era into Hindusthan and resulted, as we have seen, in the excavation 
of dwelling places and chapels for the Ajlvika ascetics in the Barabar hills of Bihar. These 
artificial caves of the Maurya period were of very modest proportions, and were at first kept severely 
plain, or, like their Iranian proto-types, adorned only on the outer facade. As time went on the 
Indian excavators became ambitious and, rapidly expanding their ideas, proceeded to copy their 
structural chaitya-h&lls and vihdras on the same scale as the originals, and to imitate their details 
with an accuracy which speaks more for their industry and patience than for the originality of 
their genius. So literal, indeed, was the translation of wooden architecture into the new and more 
durable material, that infinite toil was expended in perpetuating forms which became meaning¬ 
less and inappropriate when applied to stone. 


Devotional architecture, which had its humble beginnings in rock-cut temples as at Barabar 
in Bihar and Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves of the 2nd century B.C. in Orissa found its fullest expre 
ssion and development in many other later cave-temples such as the Indra-Sabha at Ellora, Deccan 
(8th century A.D.) and Sittannavasal with paintings of the 7th century A.D. in Pudukkottai 
and Tiramalai with paintings (11th century) ir North Arcot, South India. Structural temples, 
became the order now and to the Jains we owe the erection of some which became veritable 
‘ ‘ dreams of beauty ’ ’. Sacred places of pilgrimage or Tirthas were put up on hill-tops as in Gimar, 
^atrunjaya (Palitana), and Mt. Abu which were “ temple cities •* or " temple-complexes ” 
whose plan will not find favour with a rigid architect. These “ temple cities ” were groups of 
religious buildings arranged on such level spaces as the cc atours of the hill can prove. Girnar, 
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Mt. Abu, Palitana, etc., reveal an architecture of immensely rich congregations—marble, precious 
materials, careful and intricate work with a sense of proportion, but lacking the lyrical spirit 
which animates stone. It was rather one of those cases where exuberance is beauty. The Mt. 
Abu group like many other mediaeval master-pieces were the spontaneous expression of each 
member of the entire Jaina community, be he high or be he low, taking personal interest in the 
construction. Khajuraho in Bundelkhand the old Chandela capital, has a group of Jaina (960-10Co 
A.D.) and Hindu temples which are second in importance and magnificence only to th* 
TihvaneSvar temples in Orissa. 


Buddhist India. 

The lyrical note which was missing in Jain architecture, found its fullest expression in 
Buddhism. Lord Buddha, Mahavira’s younger contemporary, Bpread his doctrine or moved the 
Wheel of the Law (Dharmachakrapravartana). He stood on the pivot of love and never before 
had any other human soul contemplated human suffering (the suffering that is inseparable from 
existence) with such pitiful yet unruffled sympathy. This sympathy or altruism was termed 
karuna. His gospel caught the fancy of one and all. The heavenly Devas, already dwarfed by 
Jainism, paled into insignificance before the man Buddha who left hia footprints in the eoU and 
an indelible mark on the soul. His suttas swayed the emotional masses who worshipped him as 
the Master, and after him the saints, apostles and the varied Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The 
places sanctified by the Buddha’s association, such as his pla?e of birth (Lumbini garden in Kapil** 
vastu), his enlightenment (Buddha-Gaya), his first sermon ( Dharmachakra-pravartana in Sarnfith 
near Bemaras) and his final ext notion or entry into nirvana (Kusinara), came to be worshipped* 
His relics {Saririka or corporeal, pdrihhogilca or associative and uddesika or dedicatory wen 
enshrined and adored. Originally were raised over pieces of Buddha’s bones mounds of earth 
end stones. On these were planted symbols, such as the wheel of the law, a tree within altar, 
eto. The mounds were encircled by a railing. Gradually stone replaced wood, and over th* 
mound was raised a hemispherical dome [anda) which in turn supported a square pavilion (far 
mikd) on which stood the chhatra . the umbrella of sovereignty standing for Dharmavijaya. The 
Buddhist stupa in its classical form was thus created, of which the best examples are those of 
S&nchi in Bhopal (3rd—1st century B.C.), Bharhut (2nd century B.C.) in Central India, Amarft- 
▼atl (1st century A.D.) and Nagarjunakonda in South India (3rd century A.D.). The Buddhist 
Monks ( Bhikshus) and Nuns ( Bhikshunis) adopted, like their Master, an itinerant life and moved 
from place to place, from caves to rock-cut dwellings. The Buddhist church grew and merchants 
and royal votaries, foremost among whom was Emperor Asoka, endowed the Buddhist Sargha 
and raised prayer halls or chaityas and vihdras or monasteries. Caves were hollowed out, divided 
and decorated. Tradition was respected; primitive worship had developed also. Corporate lift 
gave the monastery and the monastery needed a temple or chapel. Thus in the cool and peaceful 
kill resorts of the Buddhist monks and nuns arose marvellous Buddhist cave-temples, as at Karli, 
Kanheri, Bhaja in Bombay State and Ajanta in the Deccan. Painting and sculpture which 
evoke the artist’s admiration were enlisted for displaying the glory of the Buddha, and the life 
of the Master, his past births ( Jatakas) and other edifying legends of moral worth became theto 
subject-matter. In the north-west, owing to Greek and Roman impact a hybrid art developed 
and a complete Buddhist imagery called Odndhara was elaborated. Gradually the orthodox 
Buddhist doctrine underwent change. Popular beliefs, magic and sorcery collectively known as 
lantra began to spread among people, whose geniuB was foreign to India’s, this tantra tending 
to bring Buddhism and Hinduism closer to each other. It was about to be absorbed into TTinrinicm 
when the avalanche of Muslim conquest descended on the scene, swept it from Indian soil, destroyed 
i viharas, the abodes of the Bhiksbus and Bhikshnnls scattered them and broke their hierarchy 
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Hindu Temples. 

Under Hinduism we can group the many cults, which, though believing in a bewildering 
diversity of gods, have in common a theoretical recognition of the Vedas as the absolute authority 
and an organisation of society into castes—characteristics which have influenced the Hindu temple 
and its architecture. The Hindu temple expresses the individual character of the Vedic rites. 
The presiding deity or god dwells in it in human fashion, in an image or symbol. The priest is an 
intermediary between the God and the devotee. He provides the God with the needs of daily 
life, pleases Him with upcucharas (which are 16) and recitations of psalms, hymns and litanies 
(mantras and dhyanas), bathes Him, clothes Him, decks Him with flowers and jewellery, gets 
for Him from the World of devotees homage and offerings (nivedana and bhoga) and arranges for 
his God (whose agent he is) a calender of endless festivals, fairs and processions (utsavas), which 
attract pilgrims from long distances. Haridwar, Rishikes, TYayag (Allahabad) and Kasi in U P. 
BhuvaneSvar and Puri (in Or ssa), Kamakhya (in Assam), Tirupali, Kanchipuram, Kalahasti 
Chidambaram, Srirangam, Madura and RameSvaram in (S. India) are • a few out of the many 
places of pilgrimage, where great temples were built wLh an eye on temple amenities such 
as huge bathing tanks, kitchens, rest-halls or Mandapas and stables for elephants, horses, bullsi 
oars, vdhanas, etc. 


The structural expansion of the temple, and of the South Ind a'Temple in particular, followed 
a corresponding expansion of the temple ritual. When the ceremon es and temple festivals 
(Utsavas) were elaborated there was a corresponding react on on the arrangement of the bi dding 
la which they were held. The main doity (Mula-Vigraha) of the temple, which is worshipped 
has a spiritual as well as a temporal capacity and the increase in the temple structures was in pro- 
portion to the increase in the powers or capacity associated with the God worshipped. In His 
spiritual capacity the God reigns supreme in the Sanctum Sanctorum, in the darkened mystery of 
4 shrine called the Oarbha-griha where He receives passively the worship of his devotees { bhaktas ). 
For such a God of abstract spiritual potentiality, is provided the inner part of the temple, 
reserved and secluded as the sacred resort of the God. The temporal capacity of the God is 
manifest on certain occasions called ‘ Utsavas ’ and Pujas, when the God issues from His retreat 
(from the Muta-Vigraha embodiment) and goes out in procession in a physical form called 
* Utsava-Vigraha’ , not unlike the monarch of the land. When the God goes not in procession taking 
part in festivals of a semimundane character, the temple precincts correspondingly expand. Thus, 
he South Indian temple resolves itself into an inner, closed and sacred part, and an outer, open, 
public and less sanctified part. The inner part, generally rectangular, usually consists of two fl .t- 
roofed courts one within the other. The Sanctum Sanctorum ( garbha-griha ) lies in the innermost 
sourt and can be made out by its vimana which (usually richly gilt) may be seen projecting over the 
flat roof demonstrating clearly the focal centre of the temple-scheme. The outer part of the 
temple consists of a concontric series of courtyards enclosed within high walls ( prdkaras ) and in 
h > ae courtyards are located halls, pavilions ( Mandapas) and buildings connected with the secula r 
aspect of the temple ceremonial. 


Interestingly indeed the sequence of dynasties that ruled South India expanded the structural 
ormation of the temple so as to suit the growth of temple ritual. While cave-temples (cut-in 
and cut-out) of the Mahabalipuram type were carved by the Pallava Kings in the seventh and 
eighth centuries AD., structural temples with very high vimdnas springing over the Sanctum. 
{Sanctorum as in Taujoie came up during the iule of the early Chola Kings qf Tanjoro (8C0 A.P 
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ho 1070 A.D.). Huge Oopuras or Gateways such as Tiruvanpamalai and Chidambaram came up 
iu the later Chola period (1070 to 1350 A.D.). Kalydna-Mantfapas and halls as in Vellore were ereo- 
•ted under the Vijayanagara Kings (1350 to 1565 A.D.) And great corridor or corridor-halls (Pudu 
Mantfapas) such as in the Madura and Rftme t varam temples which typify the latest style of temple 
development, came up after 1600 A.D. If this Dynastic evolution of temple-style is remembered 
against the background of an expansion of the temple ritual, which in its turn is dependent on 
the popular ascription to the God enshrined, of a spiritual unmanifested (aryakta) capacity a 8 
opposed to a temporal or manifest (vyakta) capacity, then and then only the design of any groat 
South Indian temple can be correctly appreciated. 

Side by side with structural temples the early traditional mode of rock-hewn shelters also 
continued. Like Jainism and Buddhism, Hinduism has innumerable cave-temples of its own. 
Yhoso that take their place among the greatest works of art are the Elephanta caves (8th century 
near Bombay, which were mistaken by early European travellers to be monuments of Alexander 
and For us, the Kailasa temple at Ellora (Deccan) of the 8th century A.D. and the famous Rathas 
of the 7th century A.D. and the shore-temple of the 8th temple century A.D. at Mahabalipuram 
uear Madras. Here, thanks to better tools, superior skill of architects and continued and spon¬ 
taneous patronage of Royal artists, living rock was cut in or cut out, nay literally split to wring 
out of it shrines, columns, sculptures and images—in short a veritable wonderland, a heavenly 
retreat, a world of Moksha, where mortals associated momentarily with the celestial Gods and 
Goddesses and their glory rooted in their liltis and Puranio stories, and thus ' * far from man ran 
% godly raoe 
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PREFACE 

F.H. Gravely and T.N.Ramachandran were two intellectual giants hailed from 
Chennai Museum. Theydid many pioneering works in the field of Indian Archaeology 
and Architecture. Their identification of Indian Temple styles on the basis of the 
descriptions given in the Silpa Sastras (Native treaties on Art and Architecture)such 
as Manasara and Subrabhed agama, as Nagara, Vesara and Dravida had initiated 
series of studies on Temple architecture. Their small but pregnant write up on 
Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture recognised by the Silpa. Sastras" had 
been published as the Bulletin of this Museum in 1934. Its revised edition came out 
in 1962 and a reprint in 1977. Inspite of the three editions the book enjoyed great 
demand. 

We feel happy to bring out another reprint of this work, which is a long felt 
expectation of the scholars. 
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THE THREE MAIN STYLES OF TEMPLE 
ARCHITECTURE RECOGNIZED 

BY THE SILPA-SASTRAS. 


By F. H. Gravely, d.sc. and T. N. Ramachandran, m.a., 

Government Museum, Madras. 

The object of this paper is to correct, in the light of literal translations of the original 
texts, the current identification of the Ndgara, Vesara and Dravida styles of temple archi¬ 
tecture. As what has been called Nagara by recent authors proves to be really Vesara, 
we have had to consider at some length the real identity of the Nagara style ; and this has 
necessitated the inclusion of a brief account of the development and affinities of early Chaluk- 
yan and other temples with square sikhara. 

A summary of our conclusions is given on pp. 22-26. 

On p. 302 of his “Dictionary of Hindu Architecture”. P. K. Acharya says with refe¬ 
rence to the Suprabheddgama “According to the Agamathe buildings of the Ndgara style 
are quadrangular from the base to the top ; those of the Dravida style are octagonal from 
the neck to the top ; and those of the Vesara style are round from the neck to the top. 
Apparently the lower part of the buildings of the two latter styles is quadrangular.” 
These definitions can only have been intended as brief and convenient indications of 


1 Suprabheddgama, Adhyaya 30, vv. 40-42. 


?r ?r ^ ?iw i 

STwdTp? tErt qrTfinfejRr: n 40 n 

'TTTT ?rfqs =tw faqT CTaq I 

ftf WcTT II 41 II 

iflqqK'Wf qTCTN fTTH jfaoSHFFFW I 

■n 

?TT f TcTRTK TTHT II 42 II 


angofcaSdham tu kartavyam ardhangam tu na karayet [ 
dvarabheda-midam proktam jatibhedamatah firinu || 40 || 
nagaram dravidam chaiva kS (ve) saram oha tridha smfitam | 
kanthadarabhya vrittam yattat ke (v5) saramiti amfitam || 41 |; 
grlvamarabhya chashtaSram vimanam dravi]akhyakam | 
sarvam vai chaturafiram yatprasadam nagaram tvidarn || 42 || 
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the different styles, not as descriptions of them ; and it is clear that they must all refer 
to the vimana tower over the shrine, often being inapplicable to other Parts of the build¬ 
ing. At the time when they were probably formulated this tower was always the most 
conspicuous part of a temple even in the Dravida style, in the later phases only of which 
special prominence is given to the gopuram instead. 1 And in the original text the 
vimana is actually specified as the structure referred to in the Dravida definition, though 
this is not indicated in Acharya’s transalation. 

As a convenient indication of style the definition of Dravida is admirable ; but that 
of Vesara indicates no less clearly the northern style of vimana with its circular amalaka 
form of sikhara above the neck, to which the term Ndgara has unfortunately been generally 
applied by modern writers. 

And here, as we have to make frequent use of it, we must point out that the current 
use of the term sikhara for the whole of a particular kind of tower is also incrorect. Sikhara 
means literally “that which bears the sikha ”, sikha meaning either a flame or an upright 
tuft of hair, from which sikhara comes to mean ‘ ‘head ’ ’. The tower over a shrine is usually 
surmounted by some form of sikhara or head, bearing a stupi or final, sometimes called 
a sikha or flame ; but the tower itself is a vimana, whatever its shape, not a sikhara. 


The identification of Nagara with the northern or Indo-Aryan style, as it has also 
been called, seems to have resulted from Ram Raz’s account of the most complete and 
probably the earliest of the Silpa Sastras, the Manasdra 2 . On Page 49 of his “Essay on 
the Architecture of the Hindus” we read “A quadrangular temple is called nagara, an 
octagonal dravid’ha and a circular vesara”, with nothing to indicate that this applies 
only to the Part above the neck, that is to say to the sikhara—an omission which makes 
a serious difference and, in the case of Dravida at least, definitely renders the definition 
inapplicable. 

The passage on which Ram Raz’s statements is based is found on pages 299-300 of 
P. K. Acharya’s “Dictionary of Hindu Architecture”, where its meaning is given as 
“The Nagara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the Vesara by its round 
shape, and the Dravida by its octagonal or hexagonal shape. ’ ’ When, however, we turn 


1 The earliest surviving free-standing temples in the Dravida style are at Mahabalipuram (SevenPagodas) 
all are simple shrines without any subsidiary structures. One is “quadrangular from the base to the top” but 
is unlike any other known temple and is undoubtedly modelled on a thatched hut of a type illustrated in the 
sculptures on the railing of the Amaravati stupa. No later temple seems to have been constructed on this 
model, though in Bengal a somewhat different type of thatched hut seems to have formed the prototype of a 
distinctive style (see Gangoly, ‘ ‘ Indian Architecture ’ pp. 23-24, fig. 36). The others are all in true Dravida style 
but of two different shapes, two equal sided with octagonal sikhara, and two longer in one direction than in the 
other with barrel-roofed sikhara, one of these latter being apsidal at one end like a Buddhist chaitya hall. In 
later temples the former shape was adopted for the vimana and the latter for the gopuram. It is obvious that 
yhe above quoted definition can only apply to the former. 

* See Havel. ‘ ‘ A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization ’ page 89. 
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to the Sanskrit text 1 as given in Acharya’s ‘ ‘ Mdnasdra —Sanskrit text with Critical Notes ’ 5 
we find fuller definitions the import of which, though at first sight somewhat obscure, is 
not difficult to recognize when they are considered in relation to the types of building known 
to have been in vogue when they were compiled. The relevant section may be literally 
translated as follows :— 

The shape of the part consisting of neck, etc., up to sikhara is square or rectangular 
or two-cornered or circular from the bottom to the stupi. It is endowed with three, two 
or even one stupis. That which is quadrangular is called Nagara. That in which the 
extremity of the bottom has a circular shape, or is an elongated circle ,—[? by studying it 
intelligently] it is from neck onwards to stupi two-cornered, [namely] in front of the circle 
two-corn 3 red—is called Vesari. That which from the extremity of the bottom to the 
stupi is octagonal or hexagonal, or even has its extremity elongated, its base below the neck 
two-cornered and the upper part as narrated above, is what is called Dravida ; it has one 
flame over an even-number-cornered sikhara but has three flames over an elongated one. 


1 Manasara, Adhyaya 18, lines 90—100. 


W ^TTST II 45 II 

§rsr«f ftTTffcT ETPT II 
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sfrfwrir ii 48 11 
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cRif =srragf 3Tfa ?fr3T3P7r sjttshct; ii 49 ii 


90 muladi stupi-paryantam vedaSram-eh&yatsrakam || v. 45 

91 dvyatram vrittakritim vatha grlvadi-iikhara-kritih [ 

92 stupika-traya samyuktam dvayam va chaikameva va || v. 46 

93 ehaturairakritim (ti) yas (yat)tu nagaram tatprakirtitam | 

94 mulagram vrittamakaram tadvrittayatameva va || v. 47 

95 grivadi stupi-paryantam yuktatho (-ktyatha) tadyugSSrakam J 

96 vrittasyagre dvyasrakam tadvesar* (M-ra) namakam bhavet || v. 48 

97 mulagrat stupi paryautam a(eha)shtai§rakam va shada Srakafc J 

98 tadagram chayatam vapi gyivasyadho yugafirakam || v. 49 

99 purvavaohchordhvadedam syad-dravidam prakjrtitam | 

100 samasrakaSikhayuktam chayame tachchhikhatrayam ]| v. 50 
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This not only confirms the Suprabhedagama statement that the shapes mentioned 
are characteristic of the crowning portion of the building and not, in the case of Vesara 
and Dravida, of the building as a whole, but further introduces in the case of both these 
styles a third form of building, elongated, with two corners at one end, the other end being 
circular in the Vesara style, but apparently octagonal or hexagonal in the Dravida. The 
descriptions of this form of building are very confused ; but it seems to us that they must 
refer to apsidal buildings modelled on the same lines as the Buddhist chaitya hall, such as 
have been made from very early times in various parts of the country, though so far as we 
know the apse is always of circular form even in Dravida examples. Such vimanas seem 
always, however, to have been much less frequent than those built on a quadrangular base, 
and the author of the Suprabhedagama omits all reference to them. 

It is thus clear that the Manasara and Suprabhedagama agree in their definitions o 
the three styles of normal, i.e., more or less square based, vimanas and that the northen 
style with its sikhara in the form of a circular dmalaka must be identified with the Vesara 
and not with the Nagara style. Before going on to the identification of the Nagara style 
a further text may be considered. 

The age of the Manasara is given by Acharya as probably about 500-700 A.D.; ana 
as it can hardly have been compiled before the buildings it describes were erected it can 
only be from the later part of this period unless the structures which preceded surviving 
buildings were practically identical with them in form. The Suprabhedagama is somewhat 
later. Nearly a thousand years later still, in the latter part of the sixteenth centry*, • 
compendium of the Silpa-Sastras was prepared under the title Silparatna by Sri Kumara, 
under instructions from King Devanarayana of Ambalppuzha in Travancore. Literally 
translated the passage defining the three styles’ reads as follows :— 

50.Now tJae shape is narrated. 

61. That dwelling is called Nagara which, is constructed two-cornered from bottom 
to sikhara. Dravida is constructed from bottom to sikhara six-[or] eight cornered. Vesara 
is beautifully circular from 


J See T. Ganapati Sastri “The Silparatna by Sri Kumara, ’ ’ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. Ixxv., Preface, P, y. 
* Sttvaratna, 16th adhyaya, vv. 50-53. 

.3TTf%: II 50 II 
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.Skritih kathyate ’dhuna || 50 || 

Muladaitikharam yugaSra-raohitam geham smritam Nagaram 
Muladafiikharakriyam shaduragafirodbheditam Dravidam | 

Mulad va galato’ thava parilasad-vrifctatmakam Vesaram 

Teshvekam prithagattalakshma suvidadhyada a tmanah sammatam || 51 || 
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bottom or from nock. From these any individual one [dwelling] of required definitions can 
be constructed as one likes most. 


52. That is Nagara which is two-cornered from bottom onwards to stupi. They under¬ 
stood that dwelling as Dravida which is eight-cornered [at] he ad and neck. 


53. That dwelling is called Vesara which endowed with circular neck and head. 
This is said with reference to dwellings devoid of peak, niche, etc. 


Here again it is clear from both references to the Vesara style that its most important 
characteristic is that it is circular above the neck and, further, that neither of the other 
two styles can have this feature. In the second reference to these two styles their charac¬ 
teristic shapes are referred respectively to the same parts as in the Manasara and Supra- 
bhedagama; but in the initial reference they are referred in both to the whole building 
“from bottom to sikhara” just as they are in all three styles by Ram Raz. Thus the 
second definition of Dravida agrees with buildings in that style, but the other does not. 
Both the definitions of Nagara agree with those of the Manasara and Suprabhedagama 
in saying that the characteristic shape extends from the bottom to the top; but both give 
this shape as “two-cornered’’. So far as we know “two-cornered’’ can only relate to an 
apsidal building ; but of this there is here no further indication, and Nagara is the only style 
in which such buildings are not mentioned in the Manasara definitions. Obviously the 
Silparatna account is confused, and we suspect that like too many others it has been com¬ 
piled from purely literary or even traditional sources, without consideration of actual 
buildings. 


In this impression we are confirmed by the author’s geographical location of the 
styles. He tries in verses 40-50 to link each of the three styles with a particular one of 
the three chief castes, of the Trimurti, of the three temperaments, and of three regions of 


3Tirr«r ?rrnt i 

'O N 
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Janmadi-stupi paryantam yugasram Nagaram bhavet | 

VasvaSram slrshakam karnam (kahtham) Dravidam bhavanam viduh || 52 || 
Vfitta-karna (kantha)-Siropetam Vesaram harmyamiritam 1 
Kufcakoshtadihihanam barmyaQam kathitam tvidam. || 53 [| 
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India. It is therefore not altogether surprising to find that his two consecutive accounts 
are not wholly consistant with one another. He links Nagara with the satvika temperament, 
Vishnu, Brahmins and the region from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas ; Dravida with the 
rajasa temperament, Brahma, Kshatriyas and (1) the Dravida country or (2) region from the 
Vindhyas to the Krishna; and Vesara with the tamasa temperament, Siva, Vaisyas and (1) the 
region between the Vindhya and Agastya (Podiyil) Mountains or (2) the region from the 
Krishna to Cape Comorin. Clearly such a geographer cannot be implicitly relied upon. 1 
He seems, indeed, not to have been wothout his own doubts, for in verse 44, between the 
two versions, he says, “All styles can be found in countries, so say some.” 2 

That the terms Nagara, Vesara and Dravida are more or less geographical in origin 
seems, however, to be generally believed. The geographical implication of Dravida is 
obvious, especially when taken in connection with the location of temples characterised 
by an octagonal sikhara oyer the vimana. But that of Nagara and of Vesara is less easy 
to determine and has been discussed at length by P.K. Acharya. 3 . He concludes that 
Nagara probably refers to the land of the Ndgari alphabet, which is the northern part of 
India. This agrees with the location suggested, though not altogether reliably (as noted 
above), in the Silparatna and with the well known fact that the word Nagara, though 
used of many different places, was especially associated with the capital of the Mauryan 
empire, Pataliputra. But no real proof seems to be available. His indentification of 
Vesara with Telugu is still more unsatisfactory, and is rendered extremely improbable by 
the fact that his country lies entirely outside the extensive area of which Vesara temples 
are characteristic. Whatever its origin, by the time of the compilation of Manasara it 
had evidently come to be applied definitely to what is now known as the northern style. 

It is thus clear that the northern and southern styles, the two main styles of temples 
architecture as we find it to-day, are the Vesara and Dravida styles respectively of the 
Silpa-Sastras (see pi. i. figs, 3 & 1). To what was the term Nagara applied ? 

We have already pointed out that the association of Nagara with a northern style, 
though by no means proved, goes back at least to the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
But even if this association is admitted the term northern is itself relative and Ram Raz, on 
page 3 of his “Essay”, gives Southern India as the place where the Silpa-Sastras are 
found adding on page 9 “ that all these treatises were composed in the South of Indi 

*cl 


irsRfteTft ii 44 ii 


'His confusion is more easy to understand when it is remembered that he wrote before the days when m l p s 
oame to be generally used. Even if he bad been on pilgrimage to the north he would not readily be able to picture 
the lay-out of his route and the country through which he passed as we can to-day. 

2 Sarvani sarvadeseshu bhavantityapi kechana 44 

8 “ A Dicitonary of Hindu Aorhitecture”, pp. 303-316 ; “Indian Arohiteoture according to Ma-as-i > 
■Silpasastra”, pp. 180-181. 
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there appears indeed no reason to doubt, for they seem to have been the standards by 
which the existing religious structures were reared throughout this part of the peninsula. ’ ’ 
That the Silparatna and Suprabhedagama belong to the south is certain. As evidence 
that the Manasara does so also we may cite the following indications which were at once 
revealed by an examination of those parts of the text that seemed most likely to throw 
light on the matter. Acharya’s translation does not, unfortunately, follow the text suffi¬ 
ciently closely for our purpose, the name Subrahmanya in the original being, for instance, 
usually translated by its northern equivalent, Kartikeya 1 . Our references, therefore, 
are all to his volume of Sanskrit text. 

Siva’s principal emblem in the north is a trident, in the south an antelope and a small 
drum. He is described in connection with his temples in lines 119-121 of ch. xii (p. 67) 
and in connection with the iconography of the Trimurti in lines 74-75 of ch. li (p. 336), in 
both cases in his principal southern form, the trident not being mentioned. 

Siva’s second son is generally known as Kartikeya in the north and as Subrahmanya 
in the south. In ch. ix, on the lay-out of a village, line 277 (p. 42) mentions the “Temple 
of Subrahmanya” and lime 390 (p. 46) the “temple of Shanmukha”. Inch, xx on two- 
storied buildings (line 103 p. 157), in ch. xxxii on the iconography of attendant deities 
(line 12. p. 192). and in ch. xliii on temple cars (line 152, p. 291) the name Subrahmanya 
is again used. In one of these chapters, ch. xxxii (line 142, p. 197), the name Guha is 
used as well. In ch. I on ornaments (line 305, p. 333) the name Shanmatura is used. 
Kartikeya, so for as we have seen, is never used. Of the names Shanmukha , Guha and 
Shanmatura, the first is and the second used to be well known in South India. The third 
means “having six mothers” and is thus the nearest approach we have found to Kartikeya 
having the same meaning though a completely different form. 

Lastly we may mention as supplemently evidence, though as the work apparently 
purports to deal with India generally it is less definitely conclusive, that in line 12 of ch. 
YYyii there is a reference to the position to be assigned to the temple of Jyesthd, an 
exclusively southern goddess 2 ., and that lines 126-162 of ch. liv on the iconography of 
the saktis (p. 359), are devoted to the Saptamatrikas, whose cult is also southern. 

Even, therefore, if Nagara was regarded as northern, as is perhaps, probable, it need 
not necessarily have been located north of the Vindhyas, but might have been anywhere 
north of the Dravida country. 


*Acharya appears to have been seriously handicapped by lack of familiarity with southern tradition, for he 
translates chap, xxxii. lines 11-12 as— 

11. Kartikeya (of the seven mothers) should be (installed) in the south and Gapesa in the south-west. 

12. Subrahmanya should be installed in the west and the goddess Jyeshtha in the north-west. 

As the names Kartikeya and Subrahmanya are respectively the northern and southern appellations of a single 
deity this reading is self-contradictory. In lines 11 of the Sanskrit text, however, there is no mention of either 
name, but only of the Saptamatrikas, the Seven Mothers, represented in southern scultpures from Pallava times 
onwards and the object of a well known southern cult, the proper location of their temple being, as stated, always 
southerly. We may also point out that the name Kartikeya implies six mothers, not seven. 

•She is regarded as the elder sister of Lakshmi. 
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The description, * ‘quadrangular from the base to the top,” would apply to any ordinary 
quadrangular building with either flat or pitched roof; and Buddhist sculptures, as well 
as the well known monolithic copy at Mahabalipuram (see above, p. 2, footnote 1), show 
that quadrangular buildings with pitched roofs of thatch were used as shrines at a very 
early date. So far as we know, however, the only style of architecture that can be traced 
back to such structures 1 is confined to Bengal and not of great antiquity. 

The quadrangular temples with pitched roofs at Bhatkal on the Kanarese coast, illus¬ 
trated on pis. exliii-cli of Cousens’ “Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts” 3 , 
seem to be examples in stone of a type of wooden temple still in common use in Malabar, 
their walls reminiscent of the railings of Buddhist stupas. Apart from their wooden proto 
types, such temples do not seem to be either numerous or early, the few described by 
Cousens being from the time of the Vijayanagar Empire (Cousens, p. 134). This style, 
therefore, is not likely to be one mentioned in the Manasara. 

Nor, is it likely, in view of the traditional northern associations of the term Nagara, 
that this style was located in the Tamil country; and very few temples fitting the defi¬ 
nition occur there. One such at Mahabalipuram has just been mentioned. But there 
are two others, less well known, at the same place to which we would here call attention 
as we think they throw light on the small and otherwise very puzzling group of temples 
at Kodumbalur in Pudukkottai District. 

A little to the north of the Dak Bungalow and not far from the Buckingham canal 
stands the monolithic Valaiyankuttai Ratha 3 (pi. 1 , fig. 5), with two other monolithic rathas 
close together at a few hundred yards distance from it. In the former and in one of the 
latter the sikhara is square, in the remaining one it is octagonal. All are much less com¬ 
pletely finished than any of the Five Rathas, especially towards the base; and small rearing 
lions are present in all between some of the clustered corbels. Similar lions are found 
in the same situation in the so-called Arjuna Ratha and beneath the caves of its lower 
(but not upper) tier of cells, as also of the single tier of cells in the so-called Bhima Ratha 
next to it, which are on the same level. From the rest of the Five Rathas they are absent . 
The two rathas in which they are present are the middle pair of a row of four and may thus 
well have been the last to be freed from the original mass of rock from which they were 
carved; and the one in which they are found among the corbels is the most exquisite of 
them all. It is therefore likely that such lions were first introduced in the later temples 
of the region of Narasimhavarman I. They reach their fullest development in the facade 
of the unfinished Pancha Pandava Mandapa, and are replaced in the later Pallava style 
(developed by Narasimhavarman II) by rearing lions of much larger size on the pilasters. 
The three rathas under consideration probably, therefore, belong to the latter part of the 
early Pallava period. 


l See O. C. Gangoly, “Indian Architecture” pp. 23-24, fig. 36; also above, p. 2, footnote 1. 

*Arch. Surv. Ind. (New Imp. Ser. ) XIII. 

* Longhurst, “Pallava Architecture, Pt. II” Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 33, Pt. 11, p. 28, pi. xvii, fig. a 
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Though none of them bear the rearing lions on the pilasters that seem to be an 
invariable feature of later Pallava architecture 1 , the isolated Valaiyankuttai Rat ha shows 
one feature which is not otherwise found in temples of the early period, though very com¬ 
mon later. This is a short and extremely stout pilaster that is used in place of carved 
figures to fill the space between the somewhat widely separated miniature cells (pi. i, 
fig- 5 ; compare pi. i, fig. 1). From this we conclude that this ratha at least belongs to the 
end of the early Pallava period. Another feature which seems at first sight to be a later 
characteristic is the representation, on the south side, of a lintel supported by a pair of 
slender pilasters in low relief, from the centre of which hangs a tassel-like ornament— 
a form of decoration found in the Pallava temples of Conjeevaram. But as this side ia 
clearly unfinished it is probable that a double-arched tcrana was intended above it as on 
the north side. 

At Kodumbalur in Pudukkottai District* only tw o of a group of three temples are 
standing and, though of much finer workmanship as well as in a more developed style, 
they bear a clear resemblance to the Valaiyankuttai Ratha. The square sikhara is some¬ 
what broader and more elaborately carved. The upper of the two tiers of cells is replaced 
by four bulls, one at each corner, a form of ornamentation that seems to have been intro¬ 
duced in the time of Narasimhavarman II. The basement of both tiers of cells, and of th« 
ground floor as well, is decorated with a line of conspicuous animal busts such as are 
generally associated with Chola temples. The lower row of cells is present and consists, 
as in the Valaiyankuttai Ratha, of one cell at each comer with one in the middle of each 
side between them, but the latter differ in being much enlarged, reaching the base of the 
upper tier, and in being set a little forwards from the line of the wall, as is also the middle 
(and only important) niche of the ground floor. In one of the two temples (pi. i, fig. 6) 
the stimulated low wall connecting the row of cells is carried right across the middle one, 
thus taking on the appearance of an additional tier of caves supporting the upper part of 
the middle cell, the lower part being represented only by pilasters. In this temple, but 
not in the other, on either side of this cell is a stout pilaster, round instead of rectangular, 
but otherwise corresponding to the pair of stout pilasters in this position that form one of 
the most conspicuous features of the Valaiyankuttai Ratha. The other pilasters are 
simple but have very broad square capitals. Their corbels (pi. ii, fig. 11) have wave orna¬ 
ment (taranga of the Silpa-sastras) lightly indicated on either side of a plain median band, 
but instead of their ends being rounded like Pallava corbels they are sloped at an angle of 
about 45° like those of the Chola period. These pilasters and corbels are, moreover, 
practically identical with those of the temples at Bahur, between Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry, which Jouveau-Dubreuil has described as an example of 


'Apart from monolithic shrines too small to bear pilasters, of which there are several on the shore at Mahabali 
puram, Atiranachanda’s Mandapa at Saluvankuppam is the only exception with which we are acquainted and this 
as Longhurst points out, is so primitive in appearance that it must be presumed to be a later modification of an 

early monument. 

•We are indebted to Miss C. Minakshi, Research Student in the Department of Indian History of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, for photographs of these temples. 
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Pallava-Chola transition. They are also remarkably like the pilasters and carbels of the 
Navalinga temple (Cousens, pi. Iviii) at Kukkanur in the Chalukyan country, the date of 
which is uncertain but cannot be very widely removed from the date of that transition (see 
below, p. 20). 

The 6udden complete change in the Tamil country from the rounded corbels used by 
the Pallava kings to the corbels with sloping ends used by the Chola kings has never been 
explained, and the Bahur and Kodumbalur temples may perhaps represent an indigenous 
Chola tradition based on, but distinct from, that of the Pallavas immediately to the north 
If, in the formation of this tradition, there has been any Chalukyan influence, these corbels 
like the similar ones of the Navalinga temple at Kukkanur, can readily be derived from 
the fond of Chalukyan corbel shown in fig. 8 of pi. ii. But as this would involve consider¬ 
able simplification of design, direct development from simpler corbels of similar form is 
more probable. 

The date of the Kodumbalur temples is still a matter of controversy. As one of them 
bears an inscription referring to the conquest of Badami by the builder’s grandfather 
and the slaying of the Chalukyan king by his father, it is tempting to see in them not only 
the influence of Pallava architecture through the Valaiyankuttai Eat ha but also that of 
Chalukyan temples such as those just mentioned, which also have square sikharas. This 
would be quite possible if the reign of Vikramakesari, the builder of the Kodumbalur 
temples, was from about 950-970 A.D. as suggested by Nilakanta Sastri 1 , though a century- 
earlier would seem to fit better. And the much earlier date suggested by Heras 8 is just 
possible if these temples are a development of the Valaiyankuttai Katha, itself evidc ntjy 
a development of the rathas known to have been made by the very king with whom, accord¬ 
ing to this theory, Vikramakesari’s father should be contemporary, though p; rhaps some¬ 
what younger. 

But the Nagara style cannot well be identified with any such small group of temples 
and we must probably in any case look for it further north. 

Quadrangular, flat roofed temples were also built in very ancient times, and some from 
the Gupta period still exist in northern India 3 . It was presumably from such temples that 
the Kadamba style of temple architecture arose (pi. i, fig. 2) a style which also fits the 
definition of Nagara, though later it combined with the neighbouring Chalukyan to produce 
the Hoysala style. InMofaes’ “ Kadamba Kula ” the eighth chapter of part vii 
“ Internal History ” is devoted to architecture. Definite evidence of date seems un¬ 
fortunately to be lacking, especially for the earlier temples. A small flat roofed Jain basti 

- “The Kodumbalur Inscription of Vikramakesari”. Jovm. Or. Res. Madras, 1933, pp , i_io, j 

' “ The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakesari over the Pallavas”. Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1934, pp 33 - 34 , 

•See Cunningham, “Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-75”. Arch. Surv Ind. 
Hep. IX, 1879, pp. 41-47, pi. x-xi; and “Report of Tours in Bundelkhand and Malwa in 1874-76 and 1876-77" 
Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep. X, 1880, pp. 60 and 81-89, pi. xx and xxii-xxx ; Gangoly, "Indian Architeotm* M PI 

and xxiv (a) ; Coomaraswamy, " History of Indian and Indonesian Art”, fig. 15 ], 
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at Halsi (fig. 26 l ), built of enormous masses of stone is, he thinks, “ probably the one said 
to have been built by the Kadamba King Mrigesavarma, who lived in the fifth century 
of our era”. The first stage in the evolution of a tower is seen in a group of temples at 
Kadaroli (fig. 27), built in the bed of the Malaprabha. “ They are small square buildings, 
each surmounted by a tower with the kalasha on top. This tower is a perfect pyramid 
mark'd with horizontal stages that have the appearance of steps. These steps are quite 
plain”. In 1 he Hattikesvara temple at Halsi, “ on either side of the doorway there appear 
for rhe first time those perforated screens or pierced stone windows that later on became a 
permanent feature of all Kadamba temples.” In the towers of the Hindu temple and Jain 
basti at Yalavatti (figs. 30 and 31) the horizontal stages “are for the first time divided 
into rectangular parallelopipeds ; but as yet they are uncovered by ornamental details. 
* * * * Another new feature is that the w r alls of this temple have a horizontal 

band running in the middle, on which are carved a few geometrical designs. These 
structures probably belong to the later Kadamba period, for they differ very little from 
the monuments built in the time of Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King. The Rameswara 
temple at Halsi (fig. 28) shows another motif that was developed at this period. The 
tower * * * has now a projection added to it, having in front an arch with a» 
imulated cell” on which the horizontal stages are continued. In the Varsha-Karasinha 
temple at Halsi (figs. 32 and 33) this projection has a window on each side in additicn to 
the one in front, and pierced stone windows are inserted above the overhanging caves. 
“ The perfection of the Kadamba style was evidently reache d in the Sri Kair ala-Narayana 
temple at Digamve ” (figs. 34 and 35), built in the middle of the twelfth century. “ It is 
a typical example of a temple built in the Kadamba style which had come under the 
Hoysala influence.” But the transition from Kadamba to Hoysala style is best s< on in 
the Lakshmidevi temple at Dodda Gaddavalli (fig. 39), founded in the reign of the Hoysala 
king, Vishnuvardhana. 2 “ The most- striking thing one notices about this temple is that 
unlike the Hoysala towers its vimanas are not marked with ornamental details. Fuji her 
they are shaped like perfect pyramids as those in the Kadamba temples, and are marked 
with horizontal stages, the bold outlines of which greatly attract the eye. Finally it is' 
not built on a raised platform as the Hoysala temples. Among the details in this temple 
that are also common to the Hoysala shrines are the elaborately carved doorways, flanked 
by Vaishnava door-keepers, the ceiling with the lotus panel and the multiplication of 
shrines.” 


We have omitted all reference to Moraes’ account of the evolution of style in the 
pillars of Kadamba temples, not because we consider this of less importance, but because 
without a much more intimate knowledge than we possess of the temples in question we 
are unable to utilize it in our study of the vimana, with which alone this paper is 


'All references to illustration of Kadamba temples relate to Moraos’ “ Kadamba Kula”. 

*In A.D. 1113, according to Narasimhachar, See “ The Lakshmidevi T h Dodda Gaddavalli,'’ Mysore 
Archaeological Series—Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, No. iii (Bangalore, 1919), p. iii (introductory note). 
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immediately concerned. But with regard to the vimana his figures show a feature which 
is of some importance to our subject, though he does not refer to it in the text. This is 
the square sikhara which, though rudimentary or absent not only in the apparently 
primitive Kadaroli temples but also in the presumably much later Yaraha -Narasimh* 
temple at Halsi, crowns the tower and bears the kalasa finial in the Rameswara tempi# 
at Halsi and in the Hindu and Jain temples at Yalavatti, though in the latter the kalasa 
is missing. It is also present in the Kadamba-Hoysala transitional Lakshmidevi tempi# 
at Dodda Gaddavalli, and was evidently a frequent feature of Kadamba towers. 

Stepped pyramidal towers of similarly small height, often with their horizontal stage# 
decorated in Kadamba fashion with a series of vertical projections, but with sikhara when 
present of more circular shape, are not uncommon over the vestibules of shrines of Vesara 
temples, as for instance at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. But as vimanas they seem to b# 
confined to the Kadamba style of temple, and in these their sikharas when present seem 
always to be more or less completely square. And such vimanas, therefore, fit the definition 
of the Nagara style “ quadrangular from the base to the top 

A very different type of temple found in the neighbouring kingdom of the Chalukyas 
also, however, fits this definition and its history must, therefore, now be considered with 
Cousens, “ Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts” 1 , as our source of infor¬ 
mation. One of the most remarkable features of the architecture of this kingdom is the 
existence in it of temples in the northern or Vesara style, side by side with others resembling 
in their tiers of miniature cells those of the southern or Dravida style, with which they have 
consequently been classed. The earliest Chalukyan temple of which the approximate 
date has been ascertained is that of Mahakutesvara, about three miles east of Badami, 
which seems certam to have been built before G01 A.D. It may even have been built as 
early as the reign of Pulakesin I which is believed to have ended about 566 A.D. Its 
courses of miniature cell" surmounted by an octogonal cupola-shaped sikhara (pi. ii, fig. l) 
naturally suggest Pallava Unities, and a rock inscription at Badami which speaks of 
“ the pallava, foremost of kin s ” is generally taken to show” that the country must have 
been under Pallava rule for a time at that early date—though it seems to us that it might 
equally well refer to the known conquest by Narasimhavarman I in 642 or thereabouts*. 
As, however, the earliest existing Pallava temples of similar form were made by 
Narasimhavarman I, who ruled from 630-668 A.D. wo are forced to the conclusion 
that, though the Pallava may have derived their’ style from the Chalukyas, it 
is . most unlikely that the Chalukyas derived their style from the Pallavas as is 
generally held. The latter is, indeed, completely impossible unless it be from Pallava 


l Areh.'Sur. Ind. (New impl. Ser.) Vol. XLII, Calcutta, 


*Longhurst (•• Pallava Architecture ” Pt. 1 Mem. Arch. . No. x <, Pt. 

inscription includes the word Mahatnalla, by - . arasimhavarman I, was also know, 

suggestive evidence but is not conclusive <:■ iror might be figuratively described 

with hu onemie*. 


A'.iitfc out Viiiiv Vis 

i. This is strong! 
•s a great wrester 
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temples earlier than any that now remain 1 . And as, after the death of Pulakesin II in A.D. 
642, the Chalukyan, “ country was invaded and occupied for some thirteen years by the 
Pallavas ”, diming the reign of Narasimhavarman I, the very king who made the earliest 
existing Pallava temples of this form, the possibility that the Pallava style was derived 
from some of the early temples of the Chalukyan kingdom receives strong circumstantial 
support. 

But has borrowing in either direction necessarily to be assumed ? The only satis¬ 
factory explanation of the form of such temples yet put forward is that they are modelled 
on pyramidal Buddhist viharas ; and Buddhist remains are more numerous outside the 
Pallava country than within it. Narasimhavarman’s use of miniature cells for decoration 
is not confined to his pyramidal temples, but is shared by those with barrel roof, rectangular 
and apsidal, as well as by temples in the Chalukyan country ; and all his miniature cells 
are of one storey whereas the comer ones of the uppermost terrace are two-storied in both 
the early Chalukyan temples in which they survive, the other four being flat with a window, 
ornament on the corresponding face of the sikhara above. Moreover Fuhrer 2 describes 
the remains at Rampur in the Bareli District of the United Provinces, of “ a large two- 
storied Saiva temple, built of carved brick and dating from the first century B.C. 3 * * * 

standing on a raised platform measuring 109'0"x 107' 2" x 12' 6". The first terrace 
measures 78' 4|"x72' ll*x 11' 6" and is surrounded by nine cells on each side ; whiles* 
the second terrace measures 55' 7"x53' 7|"xll' 0" and is surrounded by seven cells on 
each side but the west, where a long flight of steps leads up to the entrance of the sanctum, 
the exterior dimensions of which are 48' 6" x 45' 10*. From these dimensions it is evident 
that the temple must have been about 70 feet in height above its own floor, or 105 feet 
above the country. The foundations of the temple are built of veiv iDick 
18" X 12" X 3", and the exterior walls are enriched by a display of ornamented bricks and 
terra-cottas illustrating scenes from the life of Siva. The variety of patterns is infinite, 
and many of them are bold and effective.” 

From this it appears that temples of stories diminishing in size from below upwards, 
each surrounded by cells, were not unknown at a very early date and very far north. If 
this correctly indicates the age and distribution of such temples, both are much greater 
than has generally been supposed, and more or less similar temples in stone might well 
appear in different places independently of one another. 


I That there were earlier temples of some sort is certain, for Mahendravarman I has left an inscription in his 
cave temple at Mandagapattu in S. Arcot District (Epigraphia Indica, XVII, pp. 16-17) which clearly implies that 
temples were then ordinarily built of “ bricks, timber, metals and mortar ”. But none of them survive, though 
they are represented by stone pillars, one of them inscribed, built into the Paurnami mandapa of the Ekambara- 
natha temple at Conjeevaram (Jouveau-Dubreuil. “ Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman ”, Trichino 
poly, 1919). But this only pushes the date back one generation. And if such old temples existed in the Pallava 
■country it is probable that they existed likewise in other parts of India also. It is thus impossible to bring them 
into the argument though their probable if not certain existence must never be forgotten. 

Progress Reports of the Archaeological and Ephigraphical Branches of the North-west Provinces and Oudh 
Circle for 1891-92, p. 2. 

•The date of this temple is indioated by coins found within it. 
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The only Chalukyan temple with octagonal sikhara described by Cousens, other than 
the Mahakutesvara, is that of Malegitti-Sivalaya at Badami, the date of which is not 
indicated by any inscription. Cousens says (pp. 52-53) “ It is of the same style as the 
Meguti and the other older temples at Aihole, and of the same class of work as those at 
Mamallapuram, only that its outline and general design have a much older appearance 
than in the latter.” It closely resembles the Mahakutesvara temple in its whole style, 
as does also the more ruinous Meguti temple at Aihole, built in 634 A.D., the sikhara of 
which, together with the greater part of its upper courses, is unfortunately missing. 

Of the other ancient temples at Aihole, Cousens regards that of Lad Khan as even 
older than the Meguti temple. But in spite of its massive structure and of the simple 
form of the corbels on its exterior, its inside pillars bear corbels similar, indeed, to those 
found apparently in most of these temples, but of an ornate form that demands a longer 
explanatory history than any in the Mahakutesvara, Malegitti-Sivalaya or Meguti temples ; 
and its elaborate pierced stone windows are in marked contrast to the simpler ones of 
those temples. Even if it is older it cannot therefore be considered as architecturally 
a forerunner of the Meguti temple. 

The form of corbel to which we refer need not necessarily have been evolved in the 
Chalukyan country, for it may have come, like the Vesara vimana, from outside. But the 
method of its evolution is clear and can be actually traced in the temples with tiers of 
cells that we are specially considering. And we wonder whether it is not more than a 
coincidence that of the two Chalukyan temples in which the lintel of the doorway is pro¬ 
longed beyond the jambs, both of which are in Vesara style, the Kadsiddhesvara at 
Pattadakal (Cousens, pi. lii) is small and apparently simple throughout—unfortunately its 
detail is not very clear in Cousens’ figures—while temple No. 9 at Aihole (Cousens, pi. 
xvi) l , though otherwise richly oarved, has all its pillars and corbels of a very simple type. 
Cunningham 2 mentions such doorways among the characteristics of temples of the Gupta 
period, and points out that “ This peculiarity was no doubt derived from the original 
door-frame of wood, in which the prolongation of the lintel is a matter of necessity.” The 
severely plain Huchehimalli-Gudi at Aihole is perhaps still older. For on p. 20 of his 
“ Architectural Antiquities of Western India ” (India Society, London, 1926) Cousens 
says of it “ the interior of the temple is perfectly plain, excepting the shrine doorway, 
which follows the style of some of the cave doorways.” 

The Mahakutesvara and Malegitti-Sivalaya temples, and presumably the more 
ruinous Meguti temple also, are characterised by their octagonal sikhara, their compa¬ 
ratively plain and simple pillars and pilasters and their simple corbels. The sikhara 
has window ornaments on four of its eight sides and is surrounded by eight miniature 

oe lla_those under the window ornaments flat topped, those at the comers two storied— 

which partly hide its bas« and the short and not very strongly marked neck below it. 


•Also fig. 2 of his “ Ancient Temples of Aihole.” Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1907-08, p. 198, {which 
brings out the prolongation of the lintel very clearly. 

u s«port of a Tour in the Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-76 ” Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep. IX 1879, p. it 
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The pillars are square and massive. The simplest corbels seem to be those over the pillars 
of the porches of the Mahakutesvara and Meguti temples (pi. ii, fig. 5) which are rectangular 
in profile but apparently with the corner slightly rounded, those of the porch of the 
Malegitti-Sivalaya being more evenly rounded with a slightly raised band along the middle 
(pi. ii, fig. 6), and those in the interior of this temple similarly rounded but with light 
wave ornament (tarahga of the Silpa-sastras)—whether with or without a raised median 
band Cousens’ diagramatic section, which is all we have to go upon, does not show 
(compare pi. ii., fig. 7). As to the form of those in the interior of the Mahakutesvara 
temple, we unfortunately have no information. The corbels cover the pilasters of the 
Mahakuteswara temple, like those over its porch pillars, seem to be approximately 
rectangular ; but the details visible in the figures of this important early temple are 
tantalisingly meagre.Those over the pilasters of the Meguti temple and over most of 
those of the Malegitti-Sivalaya are evenly rounded with light transverse wave ornament 
on either side of a plain and slightly raised median band (compare pi. ii, fig. 7). But those 
over the pilaster on the north-east corner of the latter temple, and over the next one on 
each side of this, are rectangular—much as they appear to be in the Mahakutesvara 
temple, but with two clefts below crossing one another at right angles. This is a form of 
corbel with which we are not otherwise acquainted. Another feature of the Malegitti- 
Sivalaya temple, of particular interest, is the double-arched torana springing from the 
mouths of a pair of makaras that is found over some of its niches and plain windows 
of pierced stone. 


If the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I borrowed the storied form and miniature 
cells of his principal temples from the Chalukyas, he certainly did not need to look to 
them for his rounded corbels, often with light transverse wave ornament (sometimes on 
either side of a plain and slightly raised median band), nor for the double-arched torana 
springing from the mouths of a pair of makaras which he used in decorating his Durga 
temple ; for both were used in own in his country by his father Mahenderavarman I 
the former in Trichinopoly and Siyamangalam, and the latter in Siyamangalam, and 
Dalavanur. 1 The former can so naturally be derived from simple woqden originals that 
they might easily have appeared independently in different places. But the latter cannot 
be so readily explained, for it is an elaborate and conventionalized form of ornament 
presenting a remarkable similarity of detail in the two kingdoms. The Malegitti-Sivalaya 
seems to be the latest of the three Chalukyan temples we have been discussing; 
so if borrowing occurred—and here we see no possible alternative—it can in this case only 
have been from Pallava by Chalukya and it may well have resulted from the recorded 
invasion of the Pallava kingdom by the Chalukyas in Mahenderavarman’s reign." 


l Jouveau Dubreuil “ Pallava Antiquities” X (Probsthain & Co., London, 1916), plus xvi, xviii and xix 
* rohaeologio du Sud de 1 ” Inde ” X (Ann. Mus. Ouimet, Bibliotheque d’ Etudes XXVI), pi. xxiii. 

a Cousens’ illustrations of the Mahakutesvara temple, though they show niches without the double arched 
torana, are unfortunately insufficient to prove that no examples are to be found in it. Should this occur they 
would antedate the reign of Mahendravarman I, in which case the more probable presumption would be tha t 
the Pallavas and not the Chalukyas were the borrowers. This would help to confirm the suggested earlier 
supremacy of the Pallavas at Badami (see above, p. 12). 
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The free standing temples of Narasimhavaraman.I (pi. i, fig. 4), all of which are 
monolithic, though very similar to the three early Chalukyan temples that we have been 
considering, lack their closed vestibule with its pierced stone windows but are otherwise 
clearly more advanced in style. The octagonal sikhara of the pyramidal ones has a 
window ornament on each of its eight sides and is raised on a longer and narrower neck 
well above the surrounding cells which, like those of the lower tiers, are all of one storey 
only ; and this raising greatly enhances its effect. The upper stroies are relatively 
higher and have images carved in their niches as on the ground floor. And fluted circular 
pillars with lion bases are introduced. The subsequent development of this southern 
style forms the subject of Volume I of Jouveau-Dubreuil’s “Archeologie du Fud de I, 
Inde” published in 1914 and need not be further elaborated here, for there can be no 
possible doubt that it is to this style that the term Dravida of the Silpa-sastras was 
applied. 


But the subsequent development of style in temples of superficially similar form in 
the Chalukyan country was on different lines, and from this time onwards the are 
characterised by having the sikhara square instead of octagonal. They therefore fit the 
definition of the Nagara style and thus claim our further attention. That they cannot 
rightly be classed as Dravidian has been briefly pointed out by Jouveau-Dubreuil, on 
account of the form of their pillars, on page 179 of his work just mentioned. 


The next Chalukyan temple of this series that is dated by an inscription is the 
Sangamesvara at Pattad'akal (pi. ii, fig. 2) built by Vijayaditya-Satyasraya who 
reigned from 696-733 A.D. With this on account of their almost identical style, must 
be classed the ruined temple on the northern fort at Badami and the shrine— the 
earliest part according to Cousens—of the main temple of the Bhutanatha group at the 
same place. These temples all have a simple square pyramidal tower surmounted by a 
broad square sikhara with a window ornament on each side. The sikhara is raised on 
a short but very distinct neck above the surrounding cells, which are reduced to one on 
each side in the Sangamesvara temple, even this one being much reduced in size in the 
temple on the northern fort at Badami and so far as we can see being absent in the 

Bhutanatha tower. The towers of the two Badami temples are tall 

and slender and that of the Bhutanatha at least has had a shrine in its lowest storey, i.e., 
on top of the ground floor. Shrines thus elevated usually indicate that a temple has been 
Jain. The lower tiers of cells are also much reduced in size in the former of these two 
temples, much less so in the latter and in the Sangamesvara. The ground floor of the 
former of the twoJBadami temples is severely plain and that of the Bhutanatha is not visible 
in Cousens’ figure. That of the Sangamesvara has figures carved in the niches and the 
double arched torana is present, probable in a somewhat modified form—unfortunately 
the figure is not clear as to its details. Of the inner hall of the oldest part of the 
Bhutanatha temple of Cousens says (page 55) “ The pillars are of the same massive style 
as those in the temple of Malegitti-Sivalaya,” but his figure (pi. xxxiii) shows them to be 
definitely more advanced in ornament, while the wave ornament on either side of the verj 
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prominent middle portion of their corbels is deep and conventionalised as in the corbels 
of the temple of Lad Khan, etc., referred to on p. 14 above. 

These three relatively simple temples with square sikhara are evidently derived from 
temples like the Mahakutesvara and Malegitti-Sivalaya, the octagonal sikharas of which 
bear window ornaments only on alternate sides, and they thus connect the latter with the 
numerous Chalukyan temples of later date in similar but more elaborate style, in practically 
all of which the sikhara is essentially a square though in most its outline is somewhat 
modified. 

A square sikhara, as pointed out above (p. 12) occurs also in a number of Kadamba 
|emples. But if one has been inspired by the other it is probably the Kadamba by th* 
Chalukyan ; for the Chalukyan examples have simple and definite window ornaments, 
whereas in the figures we have seen of Kadamba examples these ornaments appear mor* 
conventionalised and less window-like. Even in temples with octagonal crowning sikhara, 
whether Chalukyan or Pallava, the miniature cells at the corners have squars 
sikharas so that the making of the crowning sikhara of the temple in the same form 
might easily occur ; and as already pointed out above (p. 8) this has happened in two 
monolithic rathas at Mahabalipuram, both probably of later date than those mad* 
by Mahendravarman I. 

In their later temples at Conjeevaram the Pallavas seem also have to departed at 
times from their octagonal sikhara in favour of round or square. But such sikharas ar* 
never broad as in the temples just described. They retain instead the proportions of the 
more typical octagonal ones which seem, moreover, invariably to have been used in th* 
larger vimanas not only by the Pallavas but also by their successors the Cholas, and thus 
always to have been those most characteristic of the southern style. 

In the Chalukyan country on the other hand the square sikhara, once introduced 
was permanently adopted though it underwent considerable development as time went 
on. 


The next temples in this series are those of Yirupaksha and Mallikarjuna at Patta- 
dakal, built by the queens of Vikramaditya II who seems to have reigned from about 
733-746 A.D. In these a decorative projecting gable is added to the front of the tower, a 
development unknown in the Tamil country. The latter temple is unique in having a 
round instead of a square sikhara resembling, however, a depressed cupola—not an 
amalaka. The richly decorated pillars , pilasters, corbels, pierced windows, and 
decorative detail generally, also resemble those of the above described Chalukyan 
temples, of which they form a natural continuation, much more closely than they do the 
temples of the Tamil country from which, on account of their tiers of miniature cells and 
certain inscriptions mentioning a craftsman from the south, they have been regarded as 
having been copied. These inscriptions are on the Yirupaksha temple, and there is also 
one on the neighbouring Papanatha temple that contains a similar reference. 


In spite of the miniature cells bordering the roof of the Papanatha temple, that it 
belongs to the Vesara series is proved not only by the form of its tower but also by tb© 
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motif with which its walls are decorated. This differs from all motifs that we know of 
on temples of the series we have been discussing, though it may not improbably have 
suggested the somewhat similar one used on the Kallesvara temple at Kukkanur and 
most other temples of later date ; but something very similar is seen on the small Vesara 
temple in the foreground of the lower photograph of the Mahakutesvara temple on 
Cousens ’ pi. xxvi 1 . The Papanatha temple is believed to be slightly earlier than the 
Virupaksha, but the presence of a projecting gable in front of its tower, similar to (though 
much shorter than) that of the Virupaksha, indicates that it is unlikely to be much earlier. 

The inscription on the Papanatha temple may be literally translated thus :— 

Hail! CJiattara-Revadi-Ovajja of the Sarvasiddhi-Acharyas, constructor in the 

/ / 

south, acquainted with the secrets of the Sri Silemuddas .* 

According to Fleet 3 site is the Kanarese form of the Sanskrit word sila meaning 
•tone, and Mudda is a Jamgam or Lingayat name. Prom this it appears that Chattara- 
Revadi-Ovajja of the Sarvasiddhi-Acharyas had been a builder in the south, presumably 
though not necessarily) in the Tamil country, and was also versed in the secrets of 
certain well known Kanarese stone-masons. Presumably he was the architect of this 
temple but even if, as is generally assumed, he was himself a Tamil, he contributed to 
it nothing from the Dravidian style that was not already in regular use in the Chalukyan 
country, its only new feature being its combination of elements frem both the local styles 
which previously seem to have influenced one another remarkably little. 

The two inscriptions on the Virupaksha temple relating to a craftsman from the 
south maybe literally translated as follows :— 

1. No excommunication from caste of the W'isdom-pcssessing people 

of the land who have attained divine favour, having given the fillet called 
Miime-Perjjerepu and the name Achdrya of the three worlds to Sri 
Gunda of unimpeded course of action, the sutradhari who made the temple 
of the queen of Vikramaditya, the favourite of the world ; 
immunity to those united to the guilty one * * * 4 

lAlso on the exterior of the Visvakarma (Buddhist) cave at Ellora. See Wauehope “Buddhist Cav 
Temples of India. pi-xlvii. 

2 Line 1—Svasti Sri Silemuddara 

,, 2 —marman Sarvasiddhi— A— 

„ 3—charjya (ryys) ra Chattara-Reva. 

„ 4 —di-Ovajjar temka— 

>, 5—na di§e madidor. 

3 Indian Antiquary, x, p. 171,footnote 58. 

‘Line i--Svasti Vikramaditya Sri— 

2 prithi'vivallabha-mahadevi—• 

>( 3 —yara degulaman ma (ma)dida sutradhari— 

>( 4—S’ri-Gurdah anivaritaehari— 

5 —ge Mume-perjjerrepu patt-amu Tribhuvanachari-— 

6 —yondu pesar-it-tu prasadan-geyda (pri(pri) dhi (thi) viya— 

„ 7 —-binnarjigala balligavartto ilia dosiga— 


‘“Line S—-na KavarddulidorTe paripra [raham 
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2. Hail! Let it be known that these are the names of the Acharya who averted 

the excommunication of the wisdom-possessing people of this district 

after they had given Mume-Perjjerepu to the sutradhari who made this 
✓ 

temple of Lolcesvara of Sri Lokamahidizi of Vihramdditya the worshipful 
one who thrice conquered Kanchi —Kail! Sri Sarvasiddhi-Acixrya, 
abode of all virtues ; creator of many eii ies and homes ; perfect and 
refined in conversation; houses, palaces vehicles, seats, couches, 
his jewelled crown and crest jewel; the sutradhari of the southc rn country 1 . 

It is evident from the second of these inscriptions that the subject of them, whose 
name the first shows to have been Sri Gun da, definitely belonged to the south ; but again 
we can fi d nothing distinctively Tamilian in the structure of the temple. Monier Williams 
in his Sanskrit-English dictionary gives carpenter, artisan, etc., as the meanings of 
sutradhari, land Fleet regards sutradhari as an assistant to the sthapati or mastc-r-ci afts- 
man, in which capacity he would presumably take little or no part in the designing. But 
it seems almost impossible that such glowing*tern s as are used, in these inscriptions could 
be used of anyone thus subordinate. Current-tradition associates the wcrcl with wearers 
of the sutra or sacred thread of craftsman’s castes ; and the Vdchaspaiya and Sabdalcalja- 
druma both apply it to one born of a Sudra woman by Visvakarma, the mythological 
founder of the science of architecture. We therefore interpret “ sutradhari of the 
southern country ” as meaning “ architect of the southern country ” and it is difficult to 
see from the southern country an architect could have come unless it was the Tamil 
country. That Tamil craftsmen were employed under Chalukyan kings receives confirma¬ 
tion from the name Mahendrapallavachuri of the engraver of an inscription in the Gooty 
taluk of the Anantapur district (No. 343 of 1920) from the reign of Sc'yassaya Sri Prihvi 
vailabha, a well-known* name for both Yikramaditya II and his father Vijayadifya The 
vimaua of the Virupaksha temple perhaps resembles those of Pallava style in King more 
gracefully slender than its Chalukyan predecessors. But if Sri Gunda was a Tamil 
'architect taken to Pattadakal by Vikramadiiya, c-n account of the latter’s record* d edr na¬ 
tion of the Conjeevaram temples, it is remarkable that the temple he built is so cc r r *!< tc ly 
Ghalukyan. Nothing is recorded as to the cause of the excommunication mentioned. 
If, however, Sri Gunda was a royal favourite brought in from a distance, it 


s Line 1—Svasti Sri Vikramaditya—- 
„ 2—-bhatiirar — m mmue Kamchiyan=mume para— 

J, 3—jisidora Sri Lokamahadeviyara— 

„ 4—I Lokesvara madicla sUtradharige. 

,, 5—mume-perjierepu geyda-balikke I visha-—- 

„ 6 —yada vinnanigala balligavartteyan—uli. 

„ 7 —pida aehariya pesar=ivan=arimi. 

„ 8—Svasti &rI-Sarvvasiddhi-achari Sakalagimasraya. 

„ 9—-aneka-rapu (pura) vastu-pit-amahaii 3akala-niskala-s&— 

„ 10—■kshmatibha.,hitan va (va) stu-prasada-yanasaDsso(Sa' y»— 

11—na-mapimakuta-ratnachudamani te [in] kaPa dr— 

1 ?.—Seya sutradhari. 
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seems not unlikely that the local “ wisdom-possessing people,” presumably skilled 
craftsmen may have ‘‘united with the guilty one” against him, offering him, however, 
abject apology when they saw that his “ course of action ” remained " unimpeded ” 
while they suffered excommunication. How “the guilty one” was dealt with we are not 
told. 


The Navalinga and Kallesvara temples at Kukkanur show the next stage of develop¬ 
ment, the setting forward of the middle portion of each face of the vimana, probably im 
imitation of a similar feature found in all Chalukyan vimanas in Vesara style illustrated 
by Cousens, even the earliest of them. In the Navalinga vimanas, which are richly 
decorated and fully retain the characteristic tiers of miniature cells, this setting forward 
of the middle of each face seems to be confined to the sikharas, though of this we do not 
feel absolutely certain and the sikhara is perhaps the part of the tower where one would 
least expect it. But in the vimana of the Kallesvara temple, which though less richly 
decorated appears to be somewhat later, having the stories less strongly marked, it 
extends from top to bottom. The corbels above the pilasters on the walls of these 
temples, instead of being rounded as in earlier temples of the series, have their ends 
sloped at an angle of 45°. They have light wave ornament on either side of the usual 
median band, and both they and the pilasters below them closely resemble those of the 
temples at Kodumbalur and Bahur in the Tamil country mentioned above (pp. 9-10). 
The pillars (Cousens. pi. lvi) are however, clearly Chalukyan. From the position of 
these temples in the evolutionary series their date cannot differ very widely from the 
approximate date, 850 A.D., of the similar change which occurred in Dravida temple* 
when the Pallavas were superseded by the Cholas, concerning the possible singnificance 
of which see above, p. 10. 


As time went on the temples of the Chalukyan series we are describing seem to 
have absorbed more and more completely the originally distinct Vesara series of th© 
same kingdom, and appartently also the series characteristic of the adjoining Kadamba 
kingdom briefly described above (pp. 10-12), thus givibg rise to the remarkable style of 
the Hoysala kings. 


From what has been said it is evident that in the adjoining kingdoms of th© 
Kadambas and Chalukyas there existed three different styles of temple architecture : the 
Vesara style widely distributed in northern India and early adopted by the Chalukyas 
but never, so far as we know, by the Kadambas ; and two other styles, one in the Kadamba 
kingdom and the other in the Chalukyan, both of which fit the Silpa-Sastra definition of 
the Nagara style “ quadrangular from the base to the top.” As already indicated (pp. 
8-10) we know of no other such style to which the Silpa-Sastras are likely to have reffered. 
Unfortunately we know of no definite indication as to which of these styles was so 
designated, or whether it was regarded as a term sufficiently general to include both. 
But it seems clear that anyone sufficiently wide knowledge to write a treatise like the 
Manasara, if personally acquainted with the style of either kingdom could not fail to 
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It seems to us, however, extremely likely that the Manasara was written in the Chalu- 
kyan kingdom, and that if Vikramaditya II brought Tamil architects there it was probably 
written by one of th m, perhaps even by Sri Gunda of the Virupaksha temple inscriptions. 

Acharya gives 500—700 A.D. as the probable age of the Manasara, on the assumption 
t hat ~,t nome period between these dates the various types of building described had come 
into existence before the end of the period of unification of the greater part of India under 
the Gupta dynasty, when the very great difficulty of travel between different parts posses¬ 
sing diff rent styles of architecture would presumably be at a minimum. But an architect 
coming from the sou+h with a knowledge of Pallava buildings, at the time of Vikramaditya II, 
would find in the neighbourgood of the Chalukyan capital at least three te mples—the Maha- 
kutesvara, Meguti and Malegitti-Sivalaya—the octagonal sikhara and simple rounded 
cordels of which might well lead him to class them with Pallava temples as of Dravida style ; 
others with square sikhara and in some cases at least pillars and corbies unlike anything 
Fall ava, which fit the Manasara dc finition of 1 lie Nagara style; and many with their vimanas 
crowned with the circular amalaka in Vesara style. And to whom would the idea of prepa¬ 
ring such a treastise as the Manasara be so likely to occur as to a foreigner to whom two of 
these styles were new and strange ? The actual number of Chalukyan temples with 
Bquare sikhara that now survive from the time of Vikramaditya II or before is, it is true, 
very small. But we take for granted that the temples of every early period that have peri¬ 
shed outnumber those that have survived, often very considerably. 

In this connection it is also perhaps significant that the Manasara includes in the 
Vesara style a form of temple that can only be interpreted as apsidal, for the only aspidal 
temple in this style that we know of is the “ Durga ” at Aihole. 

The Manasara is, moreover, much more concerned with the correct planning of villages, 
installation of images, selection of materials, etc., than with the three styles of architec¬ 
ture, which are only mentioned in one short passage. If Sri Gunda was the author it is 
not unlikley that it was mainly to superintend such matters that he was employed by 
Vikramaditya, in which case it is less surprising that the temple he built is in leer ] style. 
The following of this style may even have been a matter of political importance in view 
of the hositility of local carftsmen (see above, pp. 19-20). 

That no information is given in the Manasara regarding differences in pillars, etc., 
in the three styles is remarkable, for the inclusion under two of them of buildings of two 
Tety different forms, pyramidal and apsidal, proves that form alone was not regarded as 
their criterion, as might otherwise have been supposed. But these differences, though 
they were already definite between the Dravida style on the one be d nd the two Chaluk¬ 
yan styles (Nagara and Vesara) on the other, would be less obvious at the 
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time of Vikramaditya than they are now with later developments to reinforce them 
especially if no return visit by the author to the Pallava country was made. If this is 
the reason why there is no mention of such differences, the style prevalent in the country 
where the treatise was prepared would obviously form the basis of its description ; and 
a careful study of the Dravidian and Chalukyan pillars of the time, comparing the results 
with the text of the Manasara, may quite possibly remove all doubt as to the Manasara’s 
country of origin. But the forms of pillars are so varied that any such study will have to be 
much more detailed and critical than any that has yet appeared. 

The Kadamba temples seem to have been much less ambitious than the Chalukyan 
and to have followed the Chalukyan fashion in the introduction of the square sikhara (see 
above, p. 17), and persumably also of the projecting gable in front of the tower ard the 
setting forward of the middle portion of each face ; and an architect at the Chalukyan 
court may easily have regarded them as insufficiently important for scpaiate designation 
in his treatise. In any case it seems clear that the term Nagara should be applied to the 
series of Chalukyan temples with Dravidian affinities which, as already pointed cut by 
Jouveau-Dubrueil 1 are definitely not Dravidian. And amoung these w r e think should 
now be included the three early ones which alone could legitimately be classed as Dravi¬ 
dian, since it is evident that historically they form the commencement of this Chalukyan 
series, and it is quite uncertain whether they have any direct connection with the 
Pallava series. 

The term Dravida should thus be confined to the style that developed and is still 
followed in the Tamil country, the earliest surviving remains of which are Pallava ; the 
term Yesara belongs to the northern style, hitherto unfortunately called Nagara by recent 
writers, in which the vimana is crowned by a circular amalaka ; and the term Nagara 
applies to the series of Chalukyan temples which, owing to a strong superficial resemblance, 
have been wrongly included by most recent authors among the Dravida. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

1. According to the Silpa-sastras, including the Manasara and Suprabhedagama, 
the three main styles of temple architecture at the time when they were formulated were_ 

A. Nagara, in which the vimana was quadrangular throughout. 

B. Vesara, in which the vimana was crowned by a circular sikhara above the neck. 

C. Dravida, in which the vimana was crowned by an octagonal or hexagonal * 
sikhara above the neck. 


The Manasara adds an apsidal form in the case of both the the Drari a 

styles, but not of the Nagara (pp. 1—4). 


1 Ajch6ologie du Sud de X’ Inde I. p. 1". 

* The Suprabhedagama omits the hexagonal form and we know of no surviving example of it. 
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2. The Dravida style is that of the Dravida country, the earliest existing remains 
of which are Pallava. Several apsidal temples in this style are known (p. 2). 

3. The Yesara style is that in which the sikhara over the vimana has the round 
form of an amalaka, to which unfortunately the term Nagara has been applied by recent 
authors. There is an apsidal temple in this style at Aihole in the old Ghdukyun kingdom. 
The origin of the term Vesara is obscure. There are no grounds for connecting it with 
the Telugu country (pp. 2, 6 and 21). 

4. The Nagara style is a style which developed in the Chalukyan country, a style 
regarded by most recent authors as identical with the Dravida style to which sup -rficially 
it bears a close resemblance (p.22). The definition of Nagara may have been intended 
to apply to the Kadamba style also (pp* 10-11, 20 and 22)- The origin . f the e ra is 
obscure, but seems likely to have had associations with something northern (p. 0). The 
location of this style in the Chalukyan country is northern in relation to that of t he Dravida 
style, whence there is reason to suppose that the author of the Manasara probably came 
(P-7). 


5. The chronology of Nagara temples in the Chalukyan country and cf Dravida 
temples in the Pallava country is shown in the following table, in which rod: vant political 
events and the names of relevant kings are included in italics. The names of temples, 
the dating of which is based on structural evidence only, are enclosed in brackets. 


Date A. D. 

Chalukyan, 

Pallava. Date 

A. D. 

550.(100 

Mahakutesvara- 



609-642 

Pulakesin II. Besieged Mahendra 

varman I in Conjeevaram. Finally 
defeated and slain by Narasimhavarman 

I. 

Mahendravarman I. Cave temples and 
an inscribed »l one pills r from a structural 
temple of this reign are known. 

600-030 

634 

Meguti, Aihole. 

Narasimhavarman I. Cave and small 

630-668 

1 

Malegitti-Sivalaya, Badami. 

monolithic temples at Mahabalipuram. 


636-680 

Vikramaditya I re-established Chalukyan 
rule in the kingdom of that dynasty and 
conquered Conjeevaram. 



896-733 

Vijayaditya. Sangamesvara, Pattadakal 
Bhutanatha and ruined temple at 
Badaini. 

Narasimhavarman II. Shore temple, 
Mahabalipuram ; Kailasanatha, Conjee¬ 
varam. 

690-715 

'33-746 

Vikramaditya II. Captured Conjeevaram 
but gave gifts to the Kailasonalha temple 
there. (? Papanatha, Pattadakal) ; 

Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna, Patta¬ 
dakal. 



754 

Chalukyan kingdom conquered by the 
Rashtrakutas who held it for about 200 




years. 




? Navalinga, Kukkanur. Pallava style superseded by Chola style 850 

Kallesvara, Kukkanur. 

6. It is thus chronologically impossible that the earliest of these temples in the Chalu¬ 
kyan series could have been inspired by those in the Pallava t .a (pp. 12-13). 
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7. An inscribed stone pillar proves the existence of structural temples in the reign of 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, though the earliest free-star ding Pallava temples 
that now survive are from the reign of his son Narasimhavarman I, all of which are more¬ 
over, monolithic. As the latter king used tiers of miniature cells in the ornamentation 
of all but the smallest of his free-standing temples, whether square, rectangular or apsidal 
in plan, it is probable that this was the ordinary style of decoration even before his time. 
It is believed to have originated in imitation of monasteries of several stories, of which the 
least authenticated example is the so-called Brazen Palace at Anuradhapura in Ceylon; 
and there are no indications that such monasteries were particularly associated with the 
Pallava country. The remains of a large brick pyramidal Sira temple of about the firsj 
century B.C. with two tiers of cells, in the Bareli District of the United Province's, oven 
suggests that such temples may at that early date have been prevalent in North India alfo. 
It is, therefore, in no way improbable that the Chalukyan and Pallava series of temples 
decorated wit h successive tiers of miniature cells may have originated independent ly of one 
another. On the other hand it must not be forgotten that Narasimhavarman I probrblv 
saw some of the earliest of these Chalukyan temples when he captured Badami, mere 
one of them is situated, and his monolithic temples may have been made after this (p, 13). 


8. The three earliest surviving Chalukyan temples with tiers of miniature cells appear 
to be the Mahakuteswara (before GOO A.D.), the Meguti, of which unfortunately the sikhara 
and most of the upper part is missing (634 A.D.) and the Malegitti-Sivalaya (undated). 
In the two that are complete the sikhara is octagonal as in Narasimhavarman I’s pyramidal 
temples, but it does not stand clear of the cells surrounding it, of which moreover the comer 
ones are two storied and the other four fiat-topped but surmounted In- the four window 
ornaments of the sikhara. AH there have a closed vestibule with simple pierced windows 
in front of the shrine. This is absent from Narasimhavarman I’s temples, which have 
the sikhara raised well above the single storied surrounding cells, with a window ornament 
on each of its eight sides (pp. 12 and 14—16). 


9. The curious double-arched tor-ana found in early Pallava temples appears in precisely 
the same conventionalised form in the Malegitti-Sivalaya temple but so far as can be seen 
from Cousens’ figures not in either of the others. It was probably copied by the Chalukyas 
from the Pallavas after their attack on Conjeevaram under Pulakesin II (p. 15). 


10. The earliest and simplest Chalukyan temple with square sikhara that can be 
dated is the Sangamesvara at Pattadakal built by Vijayaditya (IV ' A.D.), but with 
this must be classed the shrine of the Bhutanatha ter - ,d j , ■ a nr'’i d te b> 

at the same place (pp. 16—17). 


11. Next in this series come the V and Mallikarjuna temples of the queens 

of Yikramaditya II, in which a projecting gable is added to the front of the tower. The 
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Papanatha temple, apparently of about the same period, in spite of the introduction of a 
row of miniature cells, belongs to the Yesara series (pp. 17-18). 

12. The setting forward of the middle portion of each face is first seen in the Nava- 
linga and Kallesvara temples at Kukkanur, the dates of which are unfortunately not 
known. In these temples we also find a change from rounded to sloping-ended corbels 
remarkably similar to that which marked the change from Pallava to Chola work in th e 
Dravida style, evidently at about the same time (p. 20). 

13. In Kadamba architecture also we find the successive introduction of the square 
sikhara, the projecting gable in front of the tower and the setting forward of the middle 
portion of each of its faces (pp. 11-12). 

14. The Chalukyan Vesara and the Kadamba styles seem to have been absorbed by 
the Chalukyan Nagara style in its further development, resulting in the elaborate and 
ornate style of the Hoysalas (p. 20). 

16. The Kodumbalur temples have been connected with the temples of Mahendra- 
varman I through the Valaiyankuttai Batha, and have been compared with the Pallava- 
Chola transition temple at Bahur and with the Chalukyan Navalinga temple at Kukkanur 
(pp. 8-10 and 20). 

16. Though the Papanatha and Virupaksha temples at Pattadakal bear inscriptions 
that seem to indicate that their architects had come from the south, by which must 
presumably be meant the Tamil country, they form part of the Chalukyan Vesara and 
Nagara series respectively, not of the Dravida series. Nor can we find any feature in them 
that definitely indicates influence by the Dravida style. Taken in conjunction with an 
inscription at Peddavaduguru in the Gooty taluk of the Anantapur District and with Vikra- 
maditya’s recorded admiration of the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, the conclusion 
seems almost unavoidable that these architects were Tamil, especially Sri Gunda who built 
the temple of Virupaksha (pp. 18-20). 

17. Judging from the epithets applied to him in inscriptions, Sri Gunda seems to have 
been a man of outstanding power and ability, and we suggest as not unlikely that he (or 
possibly some other Tamil architect at the Chalukyan court at about this period) may 
have been not only an architect but also the author of the Manasara. Coming from the 
land of the Dravida style of architecture such a man would find himself among temples 
of the other two styles therein mentioned, which would not only provide the materials 
for such a work but also would be particularly like to suggest the desirability of under¬ 
taking it. The iconography of the Manasara clearly indicates its southern origin (pp. 7 
and 21-22). 

In conclusion we would emphasise that few, if any of the facts of this paper are new. 
Apart from a speculation to which we have been led as to the authorship of the Manasara, 
all that we have done is to bring well-established facts into relation with one another 
in the light of a literal translation of a passage in the Manasara, and to point to 
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their logical conclusion regarding the identification of the Nagara, Vesara and Dravida 
styles, and toe the chronological relation between the Dravida and the Chalukyan Nagara 
the early development of which we have had to follow in some detail. Fresh study of the 
original monuments is needed finally to establish or refute our conclusions and whatever 
their result, we believe that detailed work on the evolution of motifs within each of the 
two Chalukyan styles and on the relation of these styles to one another, would make 
possible the dating (by reference to this evolution) of many temples, the age of which 
remains at present largely a matter of conjecture. When, in addition, similar work is done 
on the various other local divisions of the Vesara style, we believe that a flood of new light 

will be thrown on Indian Archaeology by the increase in precision that will thus be 
made possible. 





PLATES. 


The figures in the plates, -with the exception of pi. i, fig. 2, which is from a photograph 
supplied by Fr. Heras, s.J., have been drawn from the sources mentioned in the text o* 
from original photographs. They necessarily include much detail that is irrelevant to 
the matter they illustrate and it has unfortunately not always been possible to get this 
represented with perfect accuracy especially when as in the case of pi. ii, fig. 2, the dear* 
aess of the original left much to be desired. 



Plate I. 


1. Dravida temple with octagonal sikhara : the Shore Pagoda at Mahabalipuram. 

2. Kadamba (? Nagara) temple : simple form without sikhara and without gable 
front of vimana. Kodikoppa, Dharwar District. 

3. Chalukyan Vesara temple, one of the Mahakutesvara group. 

4 . The so-called Arjuna Ratha, Mahabalipuram. 

5. The Valaiyankuttai Ratha, Mahabalipuram. 

«. Temple at Kodumbalur, Pudukottai District. 
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Plate II. 


1. Top of vimana of the Mahkutesvara temple near Badami showing octagonal 

sikhara : before A.D. 601. 

2. Vimana of the Sangamesvara temple, Pattadakal, showing square sikhara; 

between A.D. 696 and 733. 

3. Vimana of the Virupaksha temple, Pattadakal, showing addition of projecting 

gable in front; between A.D. 733 and 746. 

4. Vimana of the Kallesvara temple, Kukkanur, showing later modifications 

in the still essentially square sikhara and reduced emphasis on the tiers of cells; 
date not definitely known. 

5. Corbel from porch of the Mahakutesvara temple, near Badami. 

6. Corbel from porch of the Malegitti-Sivalaya temple, Badami. 

7. Corbel from temple No. 10 Aihole (Vesara), very similar to if not identical with 

those of the interior of the Malegitti-Sivalaya temple, Badami. 

8. Corbel from the Virupaksha temple, Pattadakal. 

9. and 10. Two types of Pallava corbel found at Trichinopoly, Mahabalipuram, etc. 

11. Corbel of Pallava-Chola transition period, Bahur. 

12. Typical corbel of Early Chola Period. 

13. Group of Early Chola Corbels from over a comer pilaster of the great temple at 

Tanjore. 

14 . Group of Ghalukyan corbels from over a pillar of the Kalleswara temple, 

Kukkanur. 























